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An Epistle of True Christian Love, to all 
Friends, called or reputed Quakers, who 
Profess the True Light. By Grorce 
WHITEHEAD; 1707. 


Dear and well-beloved Friends, Brethren, 
and Sisters, both old and young, whom I 
truly love in the Lord; even with that an- 
cient love which has lived in my heart from 
the beginning. I bless the worthy name and 
power of the Lord our most gracious God, 
who hath hitherto helped me and many 
others, his faithful servants and ministers, in 
his blessed work and service. And my soul’s 
breathing and supplication to Him, the Fa- 
ther and Fountain of mercies, is, that His 
divine grace, love, and peace, with all spirit- 
ual blessings in Christ Jesus, may be forever 
continued unto you,and multiplied among 

ou. 

‘ And; my dear friends and brethren, not 
knowing how soon my days here may come 
to a period, I having now been for a long 
time deeply concerned in the Lord’s work 
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and service, in His gospel ministry and har- 
vest ; it being above 52 years since I was first 
called forth to bear public testimeny for His 
blessed truth, and dispensation of His Holy 
Spirit and new covenant; the Lord having 
prolonged my days much beyond my former 
expectations, because not only of the dee 
sufferings and severe persecutions, which 
early underwent, but also the divers afflictions 
and exercises since; I am therefore now the 
more concerned to communicate to you, my 
dear friends, what is laid upon me; even in 
the love of my Heavenly Father, and for the 
help and advantage of future ages, of such as 
shall hereafter sincerely seek the Lord, and 
the exaltation of truth and righteousness in 
the earth. 

Upon the 22d of the Seventh month, 1705, 
the power of the Lord came upon me with 


_|great weight, to my great comfort and re- 


freshment, in a special manner opening many 
weighty matters afresh, of the state and con- 


¢|dition of His peculiar people, commonly 


called Quakers; as, how we came truly to 


~ | quake and tremble at the word of God in the 


beginning, and the real causes thereof, both 
under the powerful ministration of the law 
and judgments of God by His light, discover- 
ing the nature and exceeding sinfulness of 
sin; and also under the dispensation of the 
gospel, in order to work out our salvation, 
with fear and trembling; (the light of the 
word ministering both law and gospel ;) 
when we knew our God so to prepare our 
hearts, by working in us both to will and to 
do: being also sensible we could not thus 
work without some inward sense and feeling 
of the word and power of God, and His 
Christ, working in us true willingness, also 
faith, and ability. As there is a trembling of 
heart, and bowing of soul under the sense of 
judgment and mercy, there must be a giving 
up to serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice 
with trembling; the same being required 
even of the kings and judges of the earth, 
under the dispensation of the Son of God. 
(Ps. ii.) 

Now let it enter the hearts and considera- 
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tions of all who are concerned, or in outward 


communion among us, both young and old, 
male and female, what it is to be a true 
quaker and trembler; to tremble at the word 
of God; to tremble at His judgments; to 
tremble at His presence ; seeing that to “ this 
man will I look, saith the fey even to him 
that is poor, and of a contrite spirit, and 
trembleth at My wor.!;” Isa. Ixvi, 2. The 
Lord has a tender regard to them, and care 
over them, who are thus exercised in the in- 
ward sense of the word of Life. 

Yea, “ Thus saith the High and Lofty One, 
that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy : 
I dwell in the high and holy place, with him 
also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, 
and to revive the heart of the contrite ones ;” 
Isa. xlvii, 15. Oh! this contrite and humble 
spirit is too much wanting, where the word 
of life and power is not inwardly received 
nor regarded; where persons are lifted up, 
and exalted in their own wills and spirits, 
above the inward sense and feeling of this 
word, which would tender their hearts, and 
bow their spirits into a true contrition and 
godly sorrow ; where they can frequently re- 
sort to the solemn assemblies of the Lord’s 
people, come and go as whole, and up in their 
spirits and fleshly minds and conceits, without 
any true remorse, brokenness, trembling or 
contrition of heart or spirit. before the Lord, 
or at his presence. Surely a bitter cup of 
trembling will be given to such at last, if 
they repent not. 

How many were there among us in early 
days, who came under those dispensations of 
the law and the gospel, under the sense of 
judgment and mercy, and trembled at the 
word; and freely submitted to judgment, 
that they might find mercy with God in 
Christ, who, in the midst of judgment re- 
membered mercy, that He might be feared. 

But how many now are there under an out- 
ward profession of Christ, and pretensions of 
religion, who never came under those dispen- 
sations, so as to be truly humbled, mortified 
or crucified unto the world, yet termed or re- 
puted Quakers ; when in reality they are not 
such as tremble at the word or presence of 
God, or because of His judgments; and yet 
there is as much loftiuess of man in them to 
be Jaid low, and as much earth in them to be 
shaken, as ever was in any of us, at first, 
when we knew the glory of the Lord, that is, 
His pewer, to arise to shake terribly the 
earth, and to bring down the lofty looks, and 
lay low the pride and loftiness of man. Isa. 
ii, 11. 

Wherefore I am sensible that quaking and 
trembling at the word and presence of the 
Lord God, as in the beginning, are as neces- 
sary to be reminded in the ministry and 
preaching, in these days of ease and liberty, 
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as ever, to humble them who have not re 


pented of their iniquities; being guilty of 
both manifest evils, and secret sins. 

.All the negligent and slothful, all the luke- 
warm and indifferent persons in religion, 
have need to repent ; all contentious, quarrel- 
some, and disobedient persons, have need to 
repent and reform in their behaviours and 
conversations. Al] unjust, covetous, earthly- 
minded oppressors, and injurious persons, 
and all carnal libertines, and drunkards, 
have great need to repent, and be deeply 
humbled under the mighty hand of the Lord 
God. All proud, self-willed, self exalted and 
unclean persons, with all whisperers, back- 
biters, and sowers of discord, have great cause 
to seek repentance, and to fear, dread and 
tremble at the judgments and presence of the 
Lord God; and in order thereunto, such have 
need to be alarmed and awakened out of all 
their carnal security, fleshly ease, and false 
rests, unto repentance. Ifthe Lord please to 
give them a place and hearts to repent before 
they die, a terrible shaking, a deep sorrow, 
mourning and lamentation, must fall on such, 
before they come into a true rejoicing in the 
Lord, with trembling; for there must be a 
terrible shaking. before a joyful trembling. 

Such as are careless aia ease in Zion, 
under truth’s profession, and such as are de- 
clined from their first love and simplicity, 
which is in Christ, and unstable-minded ones, 
are apt to affect high strains, sudden and 
high’ flights, sounds and tones, more than 
sound matter; and then get into elevations 
and affectations, more than into humility, or 
weighty sense of life, and to imitate a sort of 
singing, which is neither with the spirit nor 
with understanding, as in the primitive 
churches of Christ, whereby too many, who 
are inexperienced in the work of God and 
Christ’s ministry, are apt to be puffed up for 
one, against another, as those carnal ones 
among the Corinthians were, and to be exalt- 
ed in self-conceit and imaginations, to value 
themselves above others, and far better than 
they are; and as such will judge of ministry 
and ministers by a partial affection, and not 
by sound judgment or Divine sense; so they 
are apt and ready to mistake an affectation 
and forced births, for the Divine power, and 
son of the free woman; which is very per- 
nicious, as tending to a kind of idolatrous 
bowing to that as the power, which is not the 
power of God, but a-kind of likeness of things 
in heaven. Whereas, the real work of the 
gospel ministry is foundation-work, ’tis edify- 
ing-work in a sound judgment, in a sound 
mind, in a clear understanding, and tending 
to bring people to be sound in the true and 
living faith, in the name and power of Christ 
Jesus; even in that availing and effectual 
faith, which worketh by love; so that this 
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foundation- work of Christ’s ministry tends to 
settle people’s minds in humility, in self-denial, 
in the holy fear of the Lord, in the true light, 
upon the sure foundation that is laid in Zion, 
Christ the spiritual rock, upon which the true 
church is and shall be built, and must stand 
forever. 

The ministry of Christ, and his everlasting 
gozpel, whose work is both convincing, cou 
verting and edifying, we received in the be 
ginning by degrees, by little and little; it 
grew in us as we grew, in the seed of life 
eternal, as the Lord was pleased to open the 
same gradually unto us, and in us. We durst 
not strive to run into others’ gifts; nor to lift 
up ourselves above our elders in Christ ; or to 
make ourselves equal in the ministry with 
them, but to keep within our own measures 
and gifts. And our exercise therein towards 
others. was in a holy care, and in much fear, 
and also trembling inwardly, yea, and out- 
wardly, many times, that we might not exceed, 
stretch or strain beyond our own measures, or 
attainments; or strive to show ourselves equal 
to those before us in Christ, and more largely 
gifted in the ministry than we; but every one 
was careful to keep within the bounds of our 
own proper gifts and attainments ; and herein, 
under this care, the Lord helped us; blessed 
us with His power and presence; and gave us 
increase and success in His blessed work; to 
our inward comfort and great encouragement ; 
blessed be His glorious name and power for- 
ever. 

We knew it to be our concern diligently to 
wait, and singly attend upon the Lord our 
God, in humility and fear, that we might have 


a true sense of the state and condition of 


meetings, where the Lord ordered us; and 
that He would open to us a ministry and testi 


monies, suitable to the states and conditions | 
of the hearers, so that we might perceive and | 
feel where people were prepared and quick of 
hearing, and where dull of hearing; a door| 


of entrance being opened in the first, as well 


as a door of utterance towards them; but the | 


latter being dull of hearing, things were hard 
to be uttered unto them, especially of the 
mysteries of Christ’s kingdom and gospel. 

(To be concluded.) 

Ir is said by a traveller in Europe, whv 
visited the philosopher Schelling at his home 
in his old age, that the conversation turned 
upon the history and the results of philosoph- 
ical speculation in Europe, during the century. 
Schelling, during his earlier years, had in- 
clined to rationalism, but became an evan- 
gelical believer in his later age. “ What,’ , 
asked his visitor, “ Herr Schelling, do you 
consider the last word of true philosophy?” 
Advancing to the shelves of his magnificent 
library, Schelling took down a copy of the 
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Greek Testament, and read aloud, Romans 
xi, 36: “For of Him, and through Him, and 
to Him, are all things: to whom be glory 
forever. Amen.” “ This,” said the philoso- 
pher, “is the last word of philosophy.” 


For Friends’ Review 
NEWNESS OF LIFE. 

The reported communication of a popular 
expositor of the Higher Christian doctrine, 
and the “‘ Higher Christian Life,” and one 
beloved by many readers of the Review, de- 
livered, on a late occasion, to a full audience 
in Devonshire house, London, contains the 
fullowing assertions, and enforces them as the 
very pith of the discourse : 

“The putting off the old man, and the put- 
ting on of the new,” or, as elsewhere expressed, 
“the dying out of the old life, and being born 
again into the new, has got to be done by 
faith.” “ Nothing is to be done by effort in 
the Gospel ; it is all by faith.” 

“When Christ died, our old man was cruci- 
fied with Him, and He put him out of the 
way.” “Jesus did it at the cross 1800 years 
ago.” 

“ What is there, then, for us todo? Just 
to say, ‘ Yes, Lord, I believe Thou didst die, 
and I take Thee to be mine.’” 

“Ifthe Lord Jesus has done it—if Christ 
did really in Himself bear our sins, and take 
away, or put to death, or crucify our old man, 
then the position for us to take is, I believe 
He has done it, and now I aceept that glori- 
ous thing, and am going to rejoice in it; and 
so, by faith, we put off the old man.” 

I refer to this, not for mere controversy, but 
for examination, as it represents, I believe, in 
terse language, the essence of a doctrinal 
teaching, popular and widely prevalent in the 
present day. 

The discourse commences with these well- 
put words: “In order to take up the new life, 
it is always necessary for us to put off the old. 
You will never live into the new, except by 
dying out of the old, and being born again 
to the new.” 

Then how to do it? is the great question 


| treated of, and answered as above. 


If this is the sum and substance of the Gos- 
pel, I should not know how to understand 
Scripture, nor history, nor experience. The 
great remedy for human maladies and woes 
is applied, and the mighty cure wrought out 
in a very easy way indeed. 

Is it true that we die to the old man by 
faith? We live by faith, but do we die by 
faith ? 

When I find in myself a disposition etriv- 
ing against a duty,—a nature resisting the 
Holy Spirit’s work,—can [I believe all this 
was slain for me 1800 years ago, and that 
there is nothing in me to be crucified now 
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How is the present life and strength of such 
a nature to be accounted for, if it was thus 
destroyed? Or can I, by one act of faith, 
put off forever all of that within me which 
struggles against God? If Paul understood 
his being “crucified with Christ” to be all 
accomplished upon the outward cross, how 
was it that he still died daily? 

The outward cross meant all, and more than 
human comprehension can measure. 

But shall we rob it of its power and of its 
glory by claiming from it, for ourselves, exemp- 
tion from the death which it has made the 
portal to eternal life? 

God has shown us upon that cross the sen- 
tence of His law, and His judgment against 
that old, earth-bound, rebelling nature which 
all men partake of, and which the holiest 
saint in the body is not yet wholly delivered 
from. 

When the law has exacted its utmost claim, 
in the crucifying of all that nature which 
transgresses, then only will the fulness of the 
grace which came by Jesus Christ be realized. 

The law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
makes the believer free indeed from the law 
of sin and death. But a freedom from the 
daw that enslaves in Egypt cannot imply a 
release from warfare. That must be kept up 
until all the einful nations are conquered and 
subdued “in the land” where Christians are 
freemen. 

The nearest approach, in type, to such a 
condition of the Church must be the reign 
of Solomon, which is full of solemn warning 
to beware of ever feeling that we have attained 
or that we are beyond danger. 

Exalted to the loftiest heights of earthly 
privilege, and in the sunshine of favor from 
above, the king in his prosperity, and the 
people in their rest, were drawn to the worship 
of the gods of this world. 

But all this implies that sanctification is a 
progressive work. 

Undoubtedly it is. 

What teaching comes to us more clearly 
from the Scriptures, and from the Church, and 
from the record of the holiest lives, and to what 
can ordinary Christian experience bear more 
decisive witness, than that the old man, with 
his deeds, is more and more put off, and the 
new man more and more put on, as there is 
growth in grace, and an advance in the high- 
way of holiness, as the refining of the fur- 
nace goes on, and the heavenly discipline 
works out its destined results ? 

All our emancipation, all our healing, and 
all our cleansing from the leprosy of sin, must 
issue from the Cross of Christ. But oh, what 
wider, deeper meaning than our dogmas 
teach, or our language can convey, there is in 
the Cross of Christ ! 

The Cross on Calvary tells not only how the 
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world crucified Christ when in person He was 
on the earth, but how it crucifies Christ now as 
it crucifies them who are in Christ, who are 
His body. The world hated Him, and hates 
Hinr still. 

We may make the measure of the world’s 
hatred of us the test of the degree of our de- 
votion and likeness to our Lord. Tried by 
this test, is there not reason for profound hu- 
miliation and fasting, as in sackcloth and 
ashes, when we see the Church so accommo- 
dating herself to the world; so obliterating 
her distinctions, and popularizing her stand- 
ards, that her members are often distinguished 
only by a mouth confession and a name, and 
she is so powerless to arouse the slumbering 
nations, and to wield the sword that pierces 
and divides asunder between the evil and the 
good ? 

And is there not danger that even her 
physicians and her teachers may be found 
attempting to heal the hurt so slightly, as to 
apply the balm without probing the wound ; 
teaching a Gospel without its law; a faith 
without repentance; a crucifixion without 
suffering ; a cross that is not felt, and a full 


salvation without an effort? 
Towa, 


amiga 

From the Annual Monitor. 

ISAAC PITT, 
EXTRACT. 


Seldom, surely, was disease more insidious 
in its workings than in Isaac Pitt’s case. 
While apparently suffering from a temporary 
attack of rheumatic gout, his friends were 
startled with the announcement of his physi- 
cian, “ there is no hope;” but little did any 
think, when those words fell on the car, that 
more than four months (often of intense and 
weary suffering) was to be the portion of one 
so beloved. 

The hopeless opinion of the local doctors 
was confirmed by Dr. Evans, the eminent 
county physician, and caused the greatest 
sorrow. ‘The patient, however, continued 
calm, and tried to soothe the distress of his 
wife, who hastened to him after the doctor 
had left. “ Hush!’ he said, “it will not do 
for me to give way. Let us have a time of 
silence;” and then, whilst his disturbed 
breathing seemed almost insufficient to carry 
him through, he prayed very earnestly: “O 
Lord, our gracious and loving God! look 
down upon one of the most unworthy of Thy 
children, and grant him strength to bear; 
and look down in Thy mercy on his beloved 
partner. Grant, oh, grant, that we may be 
united above. Lord! like many another 
poor prodigal, I should have liked to live a 
little longer, that I might in the future 

lorify Thy name, and live to Thy praise. 
ut if not Thy will, Heavenly Father, grant 
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me faith and patience, and for Jesus’ sake be 
with me to the end.” 

Many were the occasions, during the 
months that followed, when the family gath- 
ered around, as the doctor thought death was 
very near; but never once, even under great 
suffering, was the last enemy permitted to ap- 
proach without the presence of its conqueror 
being felt. His much valued friend, David 
Bowly, who had known him from a boy, was 
often at his bedside, and was a great comfort 
to him. Once, after his leaving, he said: 
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and said: ‘‘ Dearest, I have only the sinner’s 
hope.” Through all his illness, the words a 
great sinner, and an all forgiving Saviour, 
may describe his faith. Ou the “ Rock of 
Ages” being repeated, he remarked, “ What 
magnificent conceptions! Those Wesleys had 
the shadow of a Rock! beautiful, to be sure!” 

The sleepless nights were very distressing, 
but patience never failed. Once he said, 
“No sleep yet! There must be some wise 
purpose; but how blessed when we can say 
with regard to such a thing as sleep, ‘The 


Z That was a beautiful parable of the prod-| Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; 
igal (son! David Bowly alluded to)—that | blessed be the name of the Lord!” When 


glad welcome of the father! But have I been 
sufficiently anxious to return? That’s where 
it is! How the promises of God abownd in 
the Bible! They are everywhere, and count- 
less.” At another time, he said’: ‘I have 
been a great sinner, but I have the sinner’s 
God to deal with.” His friend once remark- 
ing that he seemed to be spared much spir- 
itual conflict, he said: “ Well, thee see I be- 
lieve; that’s where it is. I say, ‘ Lord, I be- 
lieve: help Thou mine unbelief.’ Our Sa- 
viour came into the world to save a lost and 
ruined race. If salvation were an elaborate 
work, what could I do now? It is simple 
faith. I cling to that. I can scarcely think 
a good thought. All I am able to do in the 
early morning, is to raise my heart in thank- 


fulness for the mercies of the night, ask for 
the Almighty’s protecting care during the 
day, and add, ‘in Thy own time take me to 


Thyself.’ This I do daily, I believe.” His 
two favorite texts were, ‘‘ Goodness and mercy 
have followed me all the days of my life,” 
and “ By grace are ye saved through faith; 
and that not of yourselves; it is the gift of 
God.” 

There is a sentence in the Memoirs of Port 
Royal in reference to the Mére Angélique, as 
follows: ‘‘The death-bed of young converts 
is generally most bright, because their newly 
acquired sense of the mercy of God in Christ 
in some sort dazzles their eyes from stead- 
fastly beholding His holiness. The exper- 
ienced Christian has too solid a view of the 
mercy of God in Christ not to rejoice; but 
he has too exalted a view of the holiness of 
God not to rejoice with trembling.” As 
Isaac Pitt neared the heavenly city, as his 
soul at times seemed to catch a glimpse of 
the perfect purity of the inmates there, sin 
became in his view more and more “ exceed- 
ing sinful.” The sight of his own shortcom- 
ings would indeed have sunk him in despair ; 
but in proportion as the perfect holiness of 
God was manifested, he was also permitted to 
see the perfect safety of those who, through 
faith, are cleansed from all their iniquities by 
the atoning blood of Jesus. Once, after a 
time of mental conflict, he turned to his wife, 


| 


in great agony, he was reminded how much 
we all loved him. “ Yes,” he said, “ but all 
your love cannot wash away the much that 
has to be washed away for me;” adding, 
“‘wonderful mercy! to sustain at such an 
hour as this! ’tis marvellous! He is a merci- 
ful and loving Heavenly Father. If He were 
to wait for our deservings, the case would be 
hopeless indeed. ‘ With the Lord there is 
mercy, and with Him is plenteous redemp- 
tion.’ Nomerit! no merit!” His fifty ninth 
birthday, on the 8th of Tenth month, he 
watched for with emotion. He knew it was 
the last on earth, but seemed able at two 
o’clock on that sleepless, early morning, to 
allude calmly, in speaking to his wife, to the 
birthday in the realms of bliss: “Every day 
is one day nearer home for me!” 
(To be coneluded.) 


Address to the Graduates of Howland School, 
Union Springs, New York, at the Commence- 
ment, Seventh month 7th, 1874. By JAMEs 
Carry Tuomas, M.D. 


When riding along the dusty streets of my 
Southern home, my thoughts have often 
turned to the quiet shades of Howland and 
this approaching day, wondering what [ 
could say that might add a single moment’s 
pleasure in the retrospect or give a wave of 
impulse to the onward current of your nobler 
aspirations. 

The end of a collegiate course is somewhat 
singularly called “‘a commencement.” But 
if it be the ending of a course of learning, 
it is in truth, the beginning of the trial in 
daily life of the value of those acquirements 
and accomplishments so earnestly and suc- 
cessfully sought for in the halls of learning, 
and under the congenial associations of How- 
land. It is but justice to the wise forethought 
and generous Christian philanthropy of the 
late George Howland, of New Bedford, that 
he anticipated and endeavored to make pro- 
vision for the demand, on the part of the 
girls of our country, for the opportunity of 
pursuing an advanced collegiate course un- 
der circumstances best fitted for its successful 
prosecution. 
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Himself an earnest member of the Society 


of Friends, he was but carrying out the tra- 
ditional policy of the Society, when he founded 
an institution not only for the advantages of 
a thorough training of girls in learning, but 
their education in the simple duties of do- 
mestic life. No religious community has 
ever accorded to woman a higher position, 
either in the church or in the family, than 
from the first was accorded to her by the 
founders of the Society and their successors, 
and no community has greater reason to be 
proud of their spiritual and natural graces 
and gifis, and their abundant services. 

Called from the first to take their share in 
the service and control of their own section 
of the church, taught to expect the Divine 
call to the ministry and the work of the 
Lord, from the days of Margaret Fox, the 
noble, dignified and beloved wife of George 
Fox, whose epistles to her brethren suffering 
in prisons id elsewhere for the testimony of 
Jesus, are remaining evidences of her earnest 
labor and tender solicitude for the Gospel, to 
the present time, the rolls of the Society have 
been graced with a long list of names of 
women devoted to the Master’s service and 
the good of their fellow-men—both in public 
and in private—whose lives have been bene- 
dictions, and whose words have falien as 
angels’ messages upon many hardened hearts. 

Acquaintance with the history of such, and 
familiar knowledge of the many estimable 
women of hisown New England Meetings, 
doubtless strengthened the desire of the 
founder of Howland School to build the in 
stitution which to day we greet with joy in 
her large, improving additions, and her in 
creased means of usefulness, destined, as we 
trust, to grow each year in beauty and in use. 

And now comes the question so appropri- 
ate to our day and time, which seems to be 
eo eminently American, because so practical. 
Why this training? What use these years of 
Latin, Greek, Philosophy and Science? For 
what sphere are these young women training? 
Are they not becoming unfitted for home du- 
ties? Undoubtedly not. I think it an un- 
doubted fact that the increased demand on 
the part of girls for higher training, has re- 
sulted in the increased facilities now being 
afforded them, especially in our young and 
growing Western communities, and notably in 
your own New York. And this felt want 
will, undoubtedly, continue to stimulate the 
procurement of still more and more, until 
all the avenues to learning shall be thrown 
open to the feet of all comers, whether shod 
in man’s sandals or woman’s slipper. 

For, after all, it is not education but char. 
acter that is the important thing. Given 
equal traits of character and mind, surely 
that woman is most fitted to be useful, who 


has most highly developed and trained her 
intellect, that it may be the willing, ready 
servant of her will. Whoshall rightly deny 
to woman such opportunity of acquisition? 
The power to gain such culture constitutes 
the undoubted right to its attainment, and 
why should culture and power of intellectual 
training, in its highest sense, do other than 
intensify a woman’s noblest power? Surely 
in this day we need the trained and cultured 
woman. We need her aid in the vast strug- 
gles that to-day are arraying the guod and 
evil forces of society. 

Since the day that the Gospel was first 
proclaimed by Woman, since Mary sat at 
Jesus’ feet, the world, the church, as well as 
the family, have needed her tender ministra- 
tion, and the Master has come and called for 
her. And*now, young ladies of the graduat- 
ing class, who go from this place to your 
home and other duties, do you ask me what © 
shall wedo? Howshal! we most beautifully, 
most worthily, most womanly acquit our- 
selves in the world’s great field of battle? 

Let me in the first place congratulate you 
on the present vantage ground you occupy, 
upon the solid acquirement which your course 
of study in this institution has given you, and 
which is attested to-day by the diploma which 
you receive. As you go forth to your homes, 
you go with added responsibilities. 

Your lives will be a ceaseless benediction 
as you use your cultured gifts with hear's of 
love and words of tenderness. It may well be 
said of such a woman, “nobly planned, to warn, 
to comfort and command,” that nihil quod 
tetiyit non ornavit. The prison ways were darker 
far and gloomier, until a streak of comfort 
and of joy followed the beautiful footsteps of 
Elizabeth Fry, and those who have followed 
her as they brought glad tidings to the pris- 
oner, not of Newgate only; the hospital 
wards were less noisome and brighter after 
Florence Nightingale walked through them, 
and even the crowded, hopeless wards of the 
Liverpool Workhouse fairly broke into glad- 
ness under the cultured, gentle and firm con- 
trol of sweet Agnes Jones. Who went so 
bravely to teach the ignorant, forsaken black 
children of the South when the call was 
made, and so successfully? The educated 
young women of the North and South ; ap- 
pearing amongst them as heralds of light, 
and learning, and peace. And just now who 
has so successfully risen up to do battle for 
their husbands, brothers and sons, as the no- 
ble, refined and cultured women, whose 
prayers and whose efforts have done more in 
a few months to awaken the moral feeling of 
the whole community in the fierce and ap- 
proaching conflict with the legions of intem- 


ee than had been accomplished in years 


»efore ? 











As to your future pursuits in life, as to the 
line of your allotted duty, I cannot speak. 
To this your own connections and the Divine 
hand must lead. 

But nowhere does the need of the purify- 
ing and ennobling influence of culture and re- | 
finement more prominently appear than in the 

resent home and social life of our country. 
Far from being thrown away, it has some- 
times seemed to me that nowhere does such 
influence more tell than in the household, 
elevated, brightened by pursuits which en- 
large the heart and mind, and give an out- 
look beyond the sordid and wearying routine 
of business. 

In a half hour spent with an architect, 
who has recently completed a glorious build- 
ing with tower and various ornamentations, I 
was told that many hours he and his cultured 
wife had spent together in tracing the deli- 
cate designs to be emblazoned on the glass, 
or the effective mottoes that were to give the 
artist ideal expression. 

As I speak, my mind reverts to others— 
not now to be named—who, bright with celes- 
tial light, have glorified the pathway of our 
lives. May you thus live, drawn so closely 
to the dear Saviour, as to become channels 
of blessing. 

Your pathway is before you. May it be 
gloriously happy and useful, and in the con- 
secration of every gift, grace and excellence 
to the Master, may you find life full of free- 
dom and of opportunity for usefulness. In 
the faithful discharge of every duty, in lov- 
ing service and in patient waiting, you will 
discover, as your trust is placed in the Lord, 
all things work together for good. 


~~ 


LIFE MORE ABUNDANTLY. 
BY HENRY VARLEY. 

Many know the Lord Jesus as the Saviour ; 
in reverent love they say, “‘ He loved me and 
gave Himself for me.” Calvary and His 
sacrifice there bind the grateful heart with 
cords strong as Jesus’ grace could weave to- 
gether. We sing, “ He hath put away sin 
by the sacrifice of Himself.” But we ask is 
the vision of the soul filled with Christ risen 
from the dead as OUR LIFE? Verily do we 
believe that one great cause of want of vigor 
in Christian life is that the public teachings 
have been so fully occupied with Christ Jesus 
as the Sacrifice for sin, and so little with 
Christ risen from the dead. Is it not a fact 
that for every address given upon this latter 
subject we have had ten of the former? Now 
I do not say that we have had too much testi- 
mony of Jesus as the Saviour from the guilt 
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got a wood-saw?” “I have.” 
answered three of the boys.” 
and you, Freddie and Nathan, get each an 
axe, and I will get a shovel. 
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necessity was, blessed as the results are of His 
sacrifice for sin, may we not say they were 
rather negative than positive,—the removal 
of the guilt and terrible disease of sin, the ex- 
pe the cleansing, the purchase from 


ondage, delivered for our offences, but raised 


again for our justification ? 


May we, by the Holy Spirit’s enlightening 


power, know the exceeding greatness of His 
power to usward who believe, according to 
the working of His mighty power, which He 
wrought in Christ when He raised Him from 
the dead! 
grace, and power of His own Divine life, is 
the life of every Christian. There is no other, 
it is “ Christ in us,” Jesus Christ in you. 
**Not I, but Christ liveth in me,” such is the 
reiterated testimony. 
expression in the stirring words of Charles 
Wesley : 


A risen Christ, full of the energy, 


May our prayer find 


‘Me with a quenchless thirst inspire, 
A longing, infinite desire, 
And fill my craving heart ; 
Less than Thyself, oh, do not give, 
In might Thyself, within me live, 
Come, all Thou hast and art. 


‘« My will be swallowed up in Thee, 
Light in Thy light still may I see 
In Thine unclouded face ; 
Called the full strength of trust to prove, 
Let all my quickened heart be love, 
My spotless life be praise.” 


—Pathway of Power. 


antag a 
From The Wayside. 
FUN. 


“ Now, boys, I will tell you how we can 


have some fun,” said Charlie to his com- 
panions, who had assembled on a beautiful 
moonlight evening for sliding, snow-balling, 
and fun generally. 


“ What is it?” asked several at once. 

** You shall see,” replied Charlie. “ Who's 

“So have I,” 
“ Get them, 


Let us all be 
back in fifteen minutes.” 

The boys separated to go on their several 
errands, each wondering what possible use 
could be made of wood saws and axes in their 
play. But Charlie was a favorite with them 
all, and they fully believed in his promises, 
and were soon assembled again. 

“ Now,” said Charlie, ‘‘ Widow M has 
gone to a neighbor's to sit up with a sick 
child. A man hauled her some wood this 
afternoon, and I heard her tell him unless 
she got some one to saw it to-night she would 
have hardly anything to make a fire of in the 
morning. Now, we can saw and split that 





and penalty of sin, but we have had far too| pile of wood just about as easy ag we could 


little testimony concerning Him who, in that 


He died He died unto sin once, but in that| when Mrs. M 
He liveth He liveth unto God.” 


build a great snow man on her door-step, and 
comes from her watching, 





Deep as the'she will be much more pleasantly surprised.” 
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One or two of the boys objected, but the 
majority began to appreciate Charlie’s fun, 
and to experience that inward satisfaction and 
joy that always results from well-doing. 

It was not a long and wearisome job for 
seven robust and healthy boys to saw, split, and 
pile up the poor widow’s half a cord of wood, 
and to shovel a good path. And when it was 
done, so great was their pleasure and satisfac- 
tion, that one of the boys, who objected at 
first, proposed that they should go to a neigh- 
boring carpenter’s shop, (where plenty of 
shavings could be had for the carrying away) 
and each bring an armful. The proposition 
was readily acceded to, and this done, they 
repaired to their several homes, all of them 
more than satisfied with the “fun” of the 
busy evening. And next morning, when the 
weary widow returned from her watching by 
the sick bed, and saw what was done, she was 
pleasantly surprised, and afterwards, when a 
neighbor (who had, unobserved, witnessed the 
labors of the boys) told her how it was done, 
her fervent invocation, “God bless the boys,” 
was, of itself, if they could have al it, 
abundant reward for their labors. 

Ah! boys and girls, fun and play are good 
in their time and place, they give spirit and 
strength, yet when a kind and good work is 
necessary, it may often be made a pleasant 
and most satisfactory pastime. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 8, 1874. 





Tue Brussets Concress.—On the 27th 
of last month an International Congress as- 
sembled at Brussels, at the suggestion of the 
Emperor of Russia. Its purpose was the 
consideration of measures to alleviate the 
cruelties and sufferings of war, by mutual 
agreement amongst nations, upon a “ code” 
of prohibitions and restrictions. The idea of 
this grew out of the Geneva Convention of a 
few years ago, to provide means for the hu- 
mane treatment of the sick and wounded in 
time of war. The originators of that Con- 
vention proposed to extend its action so far 
as to ameliorate the condition of prisoners of 
war. A “Universal Alliance” waa estab- 
lished, also, by private individuals of differ- 
ent countries, with the same objects. Most 
of the nations of Europe have sent repre- 
sentatives to this Congress. England has 
been cautious in regard to it, on account (it 
is said) of the paramount importance of the 
means of maritime warfare to British power, 
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and a fear lest restrictions upon it may inter- 
fere with its naval supremacy. 

The Russian project, which is under dis- 
cussion at Brussels, lays down the principle 
that “war is a struggle between two nations 
and their armies, and not between their sub- 
jects.” It proposes many detailed regulations 
as to what may and what may not be done 
during hostilities. 

“ Among the méans of war which are for- 
bidden are the use of poison, treacherous 
murder. the murder of prisoners, and the 
refusal to give quarter, the threat of extermi- 
nation toward a garrison that obstinately 
defends a fortress, the employment of arms 
causing useless suffering, such as projectiles 
filled with powdered glass or explosive balls 
of less than 400 grammes (about a pound) 
in weight. None but fortified cities can be 
besieged. An open city which is not de- 
fended by troops can neither be besieged nor 
bombarded, and no city can be bombarded 
without notice, nor can it be pillaged after its 
capture. 

“ The provisions of the Geneva Convention 
with regard to the wounded, to neutrality of 
hospitals, ambulances, ete., are repeated and 
strengthened, and the rights of the military 
authorities in relation to private persons are 


fixed.” 

Undoubtedly all these are advantageous 
improvements upon the modes of warfare, 
common in past times. Every one is horrified 
who hears or reads an account of the manner 
in which the American Indians sometimes 
torture their prisoners, one by one, to death. 
Would much less pain be felt by any sympa- 
thetic heart at the detailed recital of the suffer- 
ings of those wounded and slain in a battle be- 
tween any two “ civilized” nations, aceording 
to the most “Christian” methods of warfare ? 
It is, indeed, a patent contradiction to put 
war into the same sentence with either Chris- 
tianity or civilization. The best hope we 
have of such internationa] arsemblages as 
that of Brussels is, that, by the deliberate 
contemplation of the fearful evils, many of 
which are inseparable from war, the minds of 
statesmen may be imbued with a determina- 
tion to prevent them, through the establish- 
ment of universal peace. 

Frrenps’ Acapemy at Union Sprines, New 
Yorx.—We have received the Annual Catalogue 
of this institution, for the year ending with the 
Summer Term of 1874. Its officers of government 
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and instruction, with John J. Thomas as general 
manager, number ten in all ; graduates to 1873, 
inclusive, forty-seven, of whom twelve were 
young men, and thirty-five young women; stu- 
dents for the past year, one hundred and seven- 
teen in all, of both sexes, This Academy is hand- 
somely situated, in view of Cayuga lake. It 
appears from the Catalogue to be well provided 
with the requisites for advanced instruction. 
We commend to those engaged in similar labors 
the following paragraphs, extracted from the 
statements given concerning the “history and 
objects” of the Academy, and its “ general 
regulations :” 


“The excellent order which prevails in the 
school is largely owing to the influence of the 
students themselves, who generally unite in har- 
mony with the officers in maintaining its high 
character, both for order and literary progress; 
and instead of arbitrary restraint, the mild dis- 
cipline of a well regulated family serves as a con- 
trolling influence, and is accepted and carried 
out by the students.” 

This school is intended fur those only whose 
sense of honor, self-control and moral character, 
secure the confidence of the officers, that they 
will carry out faithfully the regulations.” 

“Students not manifesting a disposition to 
comply with the regulations and order of the 
Institation, will be regarded as having volun- 
tarily severed their connection with it.” 


A Summer Retreat ror Womuen.—The Wo- 
men’s Christian Association of Philadelphia has 
lately extended its usefulness, by erecting at 
Asbury Park, near the seashore of Northeastern 
New Jersey, a summer boarding-bhouse for work- 
ing women. There, at small expense, those who 
have saved a little from their earnings through 
the year may renew their bodily strength by re- 
pose, under the healthful influences of the sea- 
breeze and the surf. It has been very properly 
urged by some writers for the daily press, that it 
would be just, and also expedient, for employers to 
provide for women as well as men, in stores, fac- 
tories and private homes, occasional short pe- 
riods of rest and recreation. The expediency of 
this is predicated upon the fact that, as monot- 
ony of occupation wears upon the energy of 
every one, each would be, by such a vacation, 
rendered more useful to her employer throughout 
the year. We need not remark upon the justice 
of such a consideration of those dependent upon 
us, although that is often overlooked. 

Co.torep Grapvuates or AMERICAN COLLEGES.— 
According tothe College Courant, a young col- 
ored man, named Bouchet, stood fifth in scholar- 
ship in the graduating class at Yale the present 
year. The first colored graduate of the Acad- 
ewical Department of Yale was Richard Henry 
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Green, in 1857, At the same commencement, 
the degree of M. D. was conferred upon a col- 
ored man; and another nfedical degree, and one 
in the Theological Department, have been grant- 
ed since to colored men. 

Harvard, also, has had several colored grad- 
uates, and Oberlin a larger number, including 
some of both sexes. Such occurrences will, be- 
fore many years, it may be presumed, cease to be, 
as now, exceptional. 


DIED. 

NEWBY.—Near Canton, Indiana, Tenth month 
3d, 1873, Sarah W. Newby, in the 51st year of her 
age. 

During the latter years of her life, this dear Friend 
was afflicted with mental disease, which almost en- 
tirely obscured her reason for 25 years; yet her 
friends have the consoling assurance that she was 
owned as a child of Jesus before reason witbheld 
her ray, and that from intense suffering her spirit 
has gone to join that multitude which came out of 
great tribulation, and have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 

HOBBS.—Near Lawrence, Kansas, the 10th of 
Fourth month, 1874, Patience A., wife of Edgar 
Hobbes, and daughter of Wm. A. and Isabel True- 
blood, aged 26 years; a member of Blue River 
Monthly Meeting, Indiana. Though her life was 
worthy, it was not until death removed a tender 
sister from her side, that she realized fully the 
precious love and keeping power of a dear Saviour. 

She magnified the love of God in Christ Jesus in 
the redemption of her soul, exclaiming, ‘“‘ Unwor- 
thy! unworthy!’ Recentiy married, the parting 
with husband and new-born babe was a fiery or- 
deal, but she was mercifully favored to cast all 
her care upon Him “who doeth all things well.” 
Her prayer that her spirit might have an easy re- 
lease from the earthen casket, was most mercifully 
answered, as her closing breath so gently left the 
impression of sweet sleep. 

ELLIS.—On the 16th of Fifth month, 1874, 
Charles Ellis, in the 75th year of his age; a be- 
loved member of the Western District Montbly 
Meeting, Philadelphia. 

His natural amiability and politeness, sanctified 
by the Holy Spirit, formed a character of more than 
usual loveliness, and attracted to bim young end 
old, learned and unlearned, rich and poor. The 
afflicted, whether of body or mind, found in him a 
sympathizing friend. Toward all who loved (he 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, whatever their doc- 
trinal creed or church connection, bis love was 
manifested fully; yet his attachment to the prin- 
ciples of our own religious Society was strong, and 
he was consistent and faithful in upholding them 
before the world. The messengers of the Lord, 
from every land, received at his hands a hearty 
welcome; and many have been encouraged and 
helped on their way by his kindly ministrations. 
His summons to leave this life was sudden, yet we 
believe was joyfully received ; trusting netin works 
of righteousness, in which indeed he had been fruit- 
ful, but in the atoning blood of Christ, in whom 
his faith had long been fixed. ‘Blessed is that 
servant, whom his Lord when He cometh, shall 
find so doing.” 

‘Tue special trial of each spirit lies in 
that very field in which his strength and ac- 
tivity are put forth.”—J. C. Shairp. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
CHICAGO FIRE. 


The colored people of Chicago were large losers 
‘by the fire in Chicago on the 14th ult. In addition 
to their own dwellings, three of their meeting- 
houses were destroyed. In one of them a large 
First-day school was held,in which several Friends 
were interested. As they are very poor, aid in re- 
building their meeting-houses and providing books, 
&c., for their First-day school, will be very accep- 
table. Contributions may be sent to Richard 
Cadbury, 221 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, or to 
Richard Simms, 272 So. Park avenue, Chicago. 


~ OORRESPONDENCE. 


highly cultivated, have taken part in the 
proceedings. All the exercises have been 
conducted in a very simple manner; the 
hours of the day va evening being mostly 
occupied with religious meetings. Preaching 
by ministers of different denominations, 
prayer, individual testimony, and impromptu 
singing of hymns, chiefly expressive of the 
Christian’s trust, joy and hope, have filled the 
time. Sometimes a few minutes of silent 
prayer were asked for; the solemnity of 
which, amidst hundreds of bowed heads 
and uplifted hearts, many of them unaccus- 
tomed to such an exercise, was very deeply 
impressive. 














Ocean Grove, N. J., 7th mo. 24, 1874 

A ten days’ convention opened on the 15th 
inst. at this place, under the auspices of an 
association organized last year. It was com- 
posed of members of all denominations, who, 
dropping for the time their respective dis- 
tinctions, endeavor to unite on the common 
foundation of faith in Christ; their purpose 
being the promotion of “holiness through 
faith.” This convention has proved to be a 
very interesting occasion. 

Ocean Grove, as a place, is remarkable for 
the American way in which, as a settlement, 
it has sprung up ina short time. Three, or 
at the most four, years ago, scarcely a cottage 
was here; the spot was almost covered with 
heaps of sand, except where grew young 
trees, mostly pines, which are numerous 
enough to justify the name of the locality. 

Yet I was told that in the course of the sum- 
mer of last year, there was here an aggregate 
population of twenty-five thousand people. 
Many new, cheerful-looking frame cottages 
have been built, and several hotels and 
boarding-houses. More than one cottage 
was pointed out which had been put up (with 
the parts brought here ready-made) ina single 
day. Liquor is not permitted to be sold within 
a mile radius of the Association’s gates-on 
the main avenue; which are closed, also, 
against riding and driving on the First-day 
of the week. The intention and effort of 
those first purchasing and improving the 
property have been to reserve it as far as 
possible for meetings for the promotion of re- 
ligion, and for the resort of religious and 
moral people. How far, or how long, such 
an attempt can succeed, may be doubtfol. 
But it is most likely to prevent, for a consid- 
erable time to come, the influx of many of 
those who make large watering places unde- 
sirable for people of refined tastes and quiet 
habits. 

The attendance at the meetings of the con- 
vention has been largely composed of ministers, 
especially Methodists, Baptists and Presbyte- 
rians, with a few Friends, and still more large- 
ly of women ; a number of whom, some of them 



































































































































































































































































Certain features of this convention have 


been almost peculiar to it. One of these was 
its union, unsectarian character. 
mon understanding, ail thoze things by which 
denominations are kept apart from each 
other, were for the time left aside. 


By com- 


Though sundered far, by faith they meet 
Around one common mercy-seat. | 


The general experience of the result of 


this catholicity (in the best sense of the 
word) has been that it was a lifting 
above sects. 
passage, “When I became a man, I put 
away childish things.” Each probably 
had in his mind a reserve of valuation 
for those aspects of truth belonging to his 


A speaker applied to it the 


own communion, But it was refreshing to 
hear the Presbyterian speaking with scarcely 
a reminder of Calvinism; the Methodist 
praying with a calmness that deepened and 
made more solemn the fervor of his feeling ; 
and others so losing the mannerisms of their 
respective associations, that even a person of 
much observation could not often conclude 
upon the denomination of those here whom 
he did not know personally or by reputation. 

Another great characteristic of this gath- 
ering has been, its declared object—of “ pro- 
moting holiness, through faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, as taught in the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” The “higher life” is a frequent 
designation for the attainment of this aim. 
It is an instructive and humiliating evidence 
of the wide prevalence of an insufficient view 
of Christianity—the tolerance of a merely 
nominal religion, in church membership and 
profession—that very many have more or less 
definitely accepted the thought that there are 
two Christian lives, a lower and a higher, 
either of which will suffice for our present 
existence; though the higher is of course 
the best, and is attainable s all. The truth 
is now coming out more and more clearly and 
fully amongst those who of late years have 
agitated this subject, that but one aim is 
open to the Christian; that of entire conse- 
cration, so that “the life that I now live in 
the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of 
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God, who loved me and gave Himself for 
me.” Yet it is a momentous gain to those 
of all denominations to see a way out of and 
above the practical antinomianism which none 
of them have escaped; the idea that one 
may, through the years of a long life-time, be 
a “justified” Christian, secure of salvation 
after death, and yet not expecting to be de 
livered from sin now, from day to day. That 
the idea of being saved from sin is new, seems 
a strange thought, when one reads the Scrip- 
tures with it present in the mind. Almost 
every page of the Gospels, Acts, Epistles and 
Revelation, proclaims the requirement as 
well as the blessing of deliverance from sin 
through Christ; of holiness through faith in 
Him, With the constantly downward ten- 
dencies of human nature, it has needed that, 
in almost every age, a revival of this aim 
should occur, through the instrumentality of 
sanctified and zealous men. Have not all 
great religious reforms begun mainly with 
this? Even when they have afterwards run 
into something very different, they have, at 
least very often, so commenced. Thus it was 
with the Cuathari or Purists of the Middle 
Ages in Europe; with Savonarola; with 
Loyola, fearfully opposite as has been the 
downward development of “ Jesuitism”’ from 
his Society of Jesus; with Luther and Cal- 
vin; with the Puritans of Cromwell’s day ; 
with George Fox and his associates ; with the 


Wesleys; nay, even with Pusey, Keble and 
Newman, whose earnestness on behalf of a 
“higher Christian life” has been as real, as 
their erroneous ideal of its embodiment has 


been misleading to the Christian world. Al. 
though, with many of these, doctrinal beliefs 
made important parts of their intended re 
forms, they yet held prominently before men 
the need of a more truly and zealously religious 
life, involving purification from the evil 
prevailing in the world. 

"“o one famihiar with the history and prin- 
ciples of the Society of Friends, the impression 
made by much of the testimony and teach- 
ing of this convention at Ocean Grove was, 
“These are our truths; would that we had 
been more faithful to them!” Another 
thought was, that the Society of Friends has 
wonderfully failed, in its second century, to 
accomplish its mission, or these cnlinal 
principles of spiritual, evangelical Christi- 
anity, would not have been so slow in pervad- 
ing the Christian world; and, moreover, its 
own members would not have needed, as 
some seem to have done, to learn the alphabet 
of their faith from others, beyond its borders. 

The truths thus referred to were, in this 
convention, set forth in simple phraseology ; 
the traditional expressions of no one denom 
ination prevailed. Some sentences recurred 
from time to time which showed a tendency 
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to a new kind of conventionalism. Yet the 
rather narrow formulas of statement met 
with elsewhere, in some places and with some 
conspicuous individual teachers, were here 
qualified and corrected; so that a many- 
sidedness was attained, wholesome for mind 
and heart. 

The fulness of salvation through Christ, 
who came “to save His people from their 
sins,” cleansing them in His own blood; the 
present, conscious realization of deliverance 
through Him, and guidance by Him, as made 
known by the Holy Spirit in the heart of the 
believer; these were the leading topics of 
testimony. With these came also confession 
of the utter helplessness of the individual in 
himself; of the need of abiding in Christ, 
day by day, hour by hour and moment by 
moment; and of the simplicity of the way 
of living by the obedience of faith, wherein 
“we are nothing: Christ is all.” 

Having written already at so much length, 
I must only add a brief reference to a form 
of fanaticism which “cropped out” in the 
course of this convention, illustrating one of 
the dangers always besetting spirituality of 
religious profession. A few persons present 
asserted and acted upon the belief that power 
was given them to impart the Holy Ghost by the 
laying on of hands; and that they were com- 
manded by God to exercise the gift, some- 
times in the midst of public worship, or under 
other peculiar circumstances, as a test of their 
obedience. One or two, at least, also held to 
the possession of the gift of healing the sick 
by the laying on of their hands. The amount 
of interruption to the proceedings of the 
convention which was for a time threatened 
by these zealots, led to a very distinct pro- 
mulgation, by those in charge of it, of the 
one purpose for which it was assembled, with- 
out the allowance of any side issues. The 
last of the series of meetings, held on the 
morning of the 23d inst., was especially 
marked by earnest, safe, clear and practical 
teaching ; and by a deep solemnity throughout 
all the services, which was fully recognized 
as a manifestation of the Divine presence 
and blessing. 

As those parted who had thus, for a time, 
left their own little “folds” for communion 
together in anticipation of the promise, 
‘there shall be one fold and one Shepherd,” 
the feeling amongst them was that of a re- 
sponse to the words, “One is your Master, 
even Christ, and al! ye are brethren.” 


THE great secret of all advance in grace 
and holiness is, according to the profound 
teaching of our Lord Himself,a constant 
keeping open the avenues of the soul toward 


Him. 
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THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND ALCOHOL. 


At the meeting of the American Medical 
Association, held this year, at Detroit, Mich- 
igan, the following important resolutions 
were adopted, on the motion of Dr. Frederick 
Horner, of Virginia : 

“* Resolved, That in view of the alarming 
prevalence and ill-effects of intemperance, 
with which none are so familiar as members 
of the medical profession, and which have 
called forth from eminent English physicians 
the voice of warning to the people of Great 
Britain concerning the use of alcoholic :bev- 
erages, we, as members of the medical pro- 
fession of the United States, unite in the dec- 
laration that we believe that alcohol should 
be classed with other powerful drugs; that 
when prescribed medicinally it should be done 
with conscientious caution and a sense of great 
responsibility. 

“ Resolved, That we are of the opinion that 
the use of alcoholic liquor as a beverage is 
productive of a large amount of physical and 
mental disease ; that it entails diseased appe- 
tites and enfeebled constitutions upon off- 
spring, and that it is the cause of a large per- 


centage of the crime and pauperism of our | 


large cities and country. 

“* Resolved, That we would welcome any 
change in public sentiment that would con- 
fine the use of intoxicating liquors to the uses 
of science, art and medicine.” 


[INDIAN D 


PARTMENT, 


An official report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Seventh month 18th, recom- 
mends that strict measures should at once be 
taken to keep the friendly Indians from the 
others, and permission should be offered to 
others who are friendly, and have not had an 
opportunity to join them, to come in. Then 
all who persist in hostility, or have been guilty 
of murder, should be pursued and punished. 
In order to secure these ends it is necessary : 

First—That the friendly Indians at these 
agencies should be enrolled. 

Second—That each person capable of bear- 
ing arms be made to answer at daily roll call 
during the impending troubles. 

Third—That no Indian should be allowed 
to join che friendly portion, except on per- 
mission, after having been examined as to his 
innocence and loyalty, and the friendly In- 
dians be required to report any additions to 
their number, and to bring up such parties in 
person for report and examination, and that 
all Indians who refuse to surrerder, and all 
who have been guilty of atrocity, be subject 
to such military operations as will effect their 
punishment and compel submission. 

Fourth—That the respective agents of these 
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tribes be instructed in accordance with the 
above suggestions, and directed to report to 
the military commander the condition of the 
Indians, and to co-operate with him in carry- 
ing out the above measures for procuring 
peace in the Indian Territory. 

In conclusion, the Commissioner says : 

“Tt is proper in this connection that mention 
be made of the prominent causes which have 
led to the present state of things: First, the 
failure to punish the Comanches according to 
promise for their repeated and persistent raids 
and murders in Texas; and second, the fail- 
ure of the Government to protect the reserva- 
tion Indians from the white buffalo-hunters, 
horse-thieves and whisky-traders, who have 
swarmed over this Indian country during the 
past winter, slaughtering the buffalo by the 
thousands, for their hides, and driving off 
large numbers of Indian ponies to Kansas. 
I only wish it were possible. under the law, 
for the Honorable Secretary of War to send 
his forces to the homes of these marauders, 
and compel justice from them as well as from 
the Indians.” 

On the 20th, the Secretary of War advised 
the Secretary of the Interior that General 
Sherman has just been directed to cause the 
pursuit and punishment, wherever found, of 
the guilty Indians, and thet strict measures 
should be immediately taken to keep the 
friendly Indians from the others, and that 
permission be given to others, innocent, to 
come in, and then all who persist in hostility, 
and have been guilty of murder, be pursued 
and punished. 

The same day Commissioner Smith tele- 
graphed to Superintendent Hoag and Agent 
Haworth at Fort Sill, informing them of the 
determination of the War Department, and 
directing them to co-operate. 

On the 21st, Enoch Hoag replied: 

“T transmitted a copy of the dispatch of the 
20th inst. to Jonathan Richards and John D. 
Miles, Agents, with the request that the Agent 
will employ every available means to draw 
to his agency and protection all loyal Indians 
and prevent an increase of hostility, and to 
judge how far he can co operate with the mil- 
itary under the above instructions. Appre- 
hending that the agents can be of great service 
in retaining the contr | of the loyal Indians, 
and to some extent restrain them from hos- 
tilities, it is worthy of consideration whether 
it should be required of them to leave their 
Agency to co-operate with the military in 
punishing the guilty on the plains, or ata 
distance from the Agency, as [ do not believe 
that those Indians disposed to make trouble 
can be reached near the place of the Agents’ 
legitimate duties. And it should be further 
considered that the official correspondence of 
these A gents for the lastsix months abundantly 
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evinces that their commissaries have been 
nearly destitute of supplies; that a large 
amount of stock—Agent Miles reports 200 
head—has been drawn off the reserve of the 
Cheyennes this year, and all increased en- 
croachments upon them by buffalo-hunters 
and whisky-dealers, and no effectual steps by 
the Government have been taken to redress 


ward, but in the Southern States they wiil 
prove as useful to agriculture there during 
their long winter residence, and it is a selfish 
policy that would injure the prosperity of 
farmers in one section of the country, merely 
to afford a day's barbarous pleasure to the 
inhabitants of another. Those birds which 









these wrongs, while their treaty provides that, 


‘If bad men among the whites shall commit 
any wrong upon the persons or property of 
the Indians the United States will proceed at 


once, etc., to redress the wrong.’ ” 


After further quoting from the treaty, he 
says : 


““Tf these solemn obligations had been ob- 


served by the Government, but little trouble 
would have been made by these tribes. I am 


not unmindful of the fact that a crisis is before 
us, and must be met, but the Agents will have 
all they can do to manage and care for the 
And is 
not this fully in harmony with the under- 
standing of the department and the Friends, 
when the latter accepted the duties entrusted 


Indians at and near their Agencies. 


to them ?” 


Abridged from the American Naturalist. 
THE BALANCE OF LIFE IN NATURE. 
BY A. 8. PACKARD, JR. 


Undoubtedly we have suffered greatly by 
our wanton killing of the smaller birds. We 
are far behind European nations in caring 
for the insect-eating birds and providing nests 
for them about our houses and gardens. The 
Swiss and French have been the most far- 
sighted in this matter of the protection of the 
smaller insectivorous species. The English, 
Scandinavians and Germans foster them, 
while in our country, teeming as it is with 
hosts of ravaging insects, the smaller birds 
are hunted and persecuted, or, if let alone, 
there is no effort made on any extended scale 
to invite them to our houses and gardens. 

In this connection I may refer to the bar- 
barous and thoughtless custom of our young 
men, in the autumn, organizing in companies 
and shooting small quadrupeds and birds. 
These hunting parties destroy large numbers 
of raccoons, foxes, skunks, mink, weasels and 
squirrels, It is well known that the skunk, 
if not an entirely inoffensive animal, is ex- 
ceedingly useful. 
insects, and those among the most injurious, 
such as the May beetle or dorbug. Mink and 
weasels eat insects, and squirrels, as 1 am 
told, besides eating nuts, will in times of hun- 
ger eat the chrysalides of insects. It is known 
that all the smaller quadrupeds, even the fox, 
will eat insects when other food is wanting. 

It is said that little harm results from shoot- 
ing birds in autumn, as the breeding season 
is over, and the birds are migrating south- 





Its food consists mainly of 





are shot in considerable numbers at such 
times, as partridges and quail, are insectivo- 
rous as well as vegetarians, and of late years 
the quail has been known to render essential 
service in consuming the Colorado potato 
beetle. 

In fact, this indiscriminate slaughter of 
small quadrupeds and birds, tends to destroy 
the balance of nature. That there is a law 
of equilibrium in the distribution of the num- 
bers of animals may be seen on a moment’s 
examination of well-known facts. The cod- 
fish is known to lay several hundreds of thou- 
sands of eggs, and yet such is the destruction 
of life, that few of the eggs are left untouched 
by other animals; and of the young that 
hatch, it may be safely said that only a pair 
of adult fish remain. Only two eggs of the 
original hundreds of thousands result in 
accomplishing the end for which so many 
were laid. So among the insects. The queen 
bee is known sometimes to lay during her 
whole life more than a million eggs; during 
the height of the breeding season, under the 
most favorable circumstances, laying from 
two thousand to three thousand eggs, and yet 
how slight is the increase in the numbers of 
the honey bee. It would be an interesting 
study to trace out the causes that cut short 
the lives of so many bees. ‘Then look at the 
aphides or plant lice, with their anomaleus 
virgin-reproduction, by which the young are 
produced like the buds on a tree. One virgin 
plant louse was found by Bonnet to bring 
forth on an average about one hundred young, 
and so on for ten generations: now add up 
the number of young produced by those of, 
say, ten broods and we have the enormous 
number of 1,000,000,000,000, or a quintillion 
young—all descendants of one spinster plant 
louse. Says Professor Huxley in commenting 
on this fact, “I will assume that an aphis 
weighs ;9'59 of a grain, which is under the 
mark. A quintillion will, on this estimate, 
weigh a quadrillion of grains. He is a very 
stout man who weighs 2,000,000 grains; con- 
sequently the tenth brood alone, if all the 
members survive the perils to which they are 
exposed, contains more substance than 500,- 
000,000 stout men, to say the least, more than 
the whole population of China.” 

When we realize that so far from a quin- 
tillion, ouly a pair or two of plant lice survive, 
and at the end of the season die, after laying 
a few eggs, by which the species is represented 
in winter, we can form some idea of the 
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struggle for existence among animals, and of 
the vicissitudes to which they are exp sed. 
We can see how delicate is the balance of 


circumstances by which nature preserves the}. 


equilibrium, seeking, as it were, on the one 
hand to prevent the extinction of the species, 
and on the other its undue multiplication. 

Now birds are an important agency in 
restraining the increase of species injurious 
to man. Yet this aid is blind and impartial. 
They devour useful as well as injurjous insects. 
They sometimes eat our fruits, even if they 
overbalance the mischief by a strict adherence 
to insect diet out of the short fruit season. 
It follows that we must depend more upon 
an intimate knowledge of the habits of the 
birds themselves. 

M. Perris, in an admirable paper in the 
‘« Mémoires de la Société Royale‘ des Science de 
Liége” (tome iii, 1873), entitled “Les Oiseaux 
et les Insectes,” says: 

“Almost all birds, probably even the whole 
of them, eat insects. Even the birds of prey, 
when they are an hungered, accept this make- 
shift, as do also, according to M. Florent 
Prevost, the wolf, the fox and the badger, 
when they have not been fortunate in the 
chase. There are some birds, such as the 


swallows, the martins, the goatsuckers, which 
live exclusively on insects; others, as the 
nightingale, the warblers and all the birds 
with smal] beaks, which habitually consume 


insects, and only change their habits at the 
latter end of autumn, then eating berries, 
figs, ete.; oth.rs, such as the chaffinch, the 
goldfinch, the sparrow, which in rearing their 
young prefer insects to grain, and which for 
the rest of the time prefer grain to insects. 
Still others, for example the magpie, are om- 
niverous : insects, worms, larve, grains, fruits, 
small birds, small chickens, a}l are welcome. 
Finally, not to prolong this enumeration, for 
we should never finish if we mentioned all, 
the rapacious birds, such as the screech owl, 
the buzzard, the kite, more accustomed to live 
on flesh, are sometimes forced to content 
themselves with a morsel less succulent and 
less appropriate to their taste. From this 
very succinct and very incomplete résumé of 
the manner in which birds live, but which 
every one can extend and complete, it follows 
from the great number of birds that there is 
daily an immense destruction of insects. It 
is not by thousands only, but by hundreds of 
thousands, by millions, according to the area 
embraced, that we should count in fine weather 
and from one sunny day to another, the num- 
ber of victims. The imagination shrinks at 
the idea of the total to which we would reach 
at the end of a year.” 

Perris in another place enumerates other 
useful animals, and his remarks wil’ apply in 
the main to this country: 
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“There are among the mammalia, the 
moles, which without doubt do some mischief 
in covering our fields with mole hills 
.. but they benefit us by destroying many 
insects and injurious grubs whlch live under 
the surface of the soil; besides the hedge- 
hogs, the field mice, the great-headed field 
mouse (campagnol), the shrew mice, the bats, 
which are the more useful, in that they are 
nocturnal.” 

He also enumerates certain birds, and the 
larger number of the reptiles, adders, the blind 
worm, lizards, frogs, rennets, toad and turtle. 
The toads are of especial value, as their only 
diet appears to be flies and grasshoppers and 
other insects. These animals are extremely 
sedentary. Wherever they find a supply of 
insects there they will remain for weeks at a 
time, as long as the supply lasts. On Peni- 
kese island, some of the students of the An- 
derson School of Natural History discovered 
that the stomachs of the numerous toads there 
were filled with young grasshoppers, and that 
they even hopped down to the shore and fed 
upon the beach-fleas which live under sea- 
weed between tide-marks. Toads are doubt: 
less of use in devouring canker worms, as 
they abound under ame trees infested by 
them, and probably devour large quantities 
when the worms descend in June to the earth 
in order to undergo their transformation into 
the chrysalid state. It would be worth while 
to collect them in large numbers and place 
them in gardens and orchards, as once depos- 
ited there, they will remain. 

Before I leave this subject of the agency 
of birds and other vertebrate animals in 
maintaining this equilibrium in the numbers 
of injurious and beneficial insects, I would 
urge the importance of a carefully conducted 
series of observations by some of our practi- 
cal ornithologists and entomologists working 
in conjunction. From May until October one 
or several specimens of our most common in- 
sectivorous birds, as well as those occasion- 
ally so, should be daily collected, the time 
and nature of the day noted, and a list made 
of the species of insects found in their stom- 
achs, the number of specimens, with other 
remarks, From the data thus collected we 
shall be able to form an intelligent opinion 
as to the vexed question, how far the birds 
devour indiscriminately injurious and bene- 
ficial insects ; and I venture to predict that 
it will be found that the number of ichneu- 
mon and other beneficial kinds will form 
such a minimum as will be quite unimpor- 
tant. 

By far the most important agency in na- 
ture, and one almost incalculable in its effects, 
is the warfare of insects upon each other. 
We have seen how wonderfully fertile is the 
plant louse, though it may not lay an egg. 
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Now the immense powers of multiplication of 
individuals in this and all other insects are 
held in check by carnivorous insects. One- 
half of the insects make war upon the other 
half. Insects attack one another in various 
ways, either by the stronger directly devour- 
ing the weaker; or as parasites they still 
more surely and effectively perform the work 
of destruction. 

Among the external though less known 
enemies belonging to the order of beetles, 
which Perris enumerates from his extended 
observations on their habits, are a large num- 
ber which live under the bark of trees. 

We would also add among other efficient 
laborers in the cause of agriculture the lady 
birds, lace-winged flies, Syrphus flies and nu- 
merous wasps. But the true parasites, the 
ichneumon and Tachina flies, those which 
live within the bodies of vegetable-eating in- 
sects, these are the aids which Goat all 
other influences keep in check the noxious 
kinds. It may be said that each sort of cat- 
erpillar has its peculiar ichneumon parasite, 
and some are known to have several. Here 
we have an engine of destruction which man 
can in some measure direct. We have seen 
that birds eat friend and foe indiscriminately. 
The great pe question in applied ento- 
mology is how can man breed and dissemi- 
nate these insects, and use them as most 
potent instruments of warfare against insect 
depredators. This question has been satisfac 
torily settled for the first time by Dr. W. Le 

Baron, the State Entomologist of Dlinois. . . . 

In like manner, the Hessian fly and wheat 

midge could, we believe, be kept within legit- 
imate bounds, by the transportation from 
Europe of the parasites that in England and 
France are known to reduce their numbers 
materially. It would be an easy task to cause 
several bags of stubble containing the cocoons 
of these parasites to be sent over to this coun- 
try, and reared here. So, also, the dreaded 
cabbage butterfly, our last European importa- 
tion, can in new districts be kept under by 
transporting the Pteromalus or chalcis para- 
site, which in Essex county, Mass., is quite 
abundant. This rearing of ichneumon para- 
sites can be carried on by intelligent garden- 
ers and farmers in conjunction with an ento- 
mologist, and we look upon the futuce of ich- 
neumon culture as one of the departments of 
a scientific, intelligent agriculture. Some- 
thing should be done in the matter by the 
national department of agriculture, and in- 
stead of disseminating frightfully injurious 
insects in the seeds distributed from Wash- 
ington, as is sometimes done through care- 
lessness, it would be less harmful to scatter 
broadcast papers of ichneumon seed. 


oer 


Love as brethren; be pitiful; be courteous. 














where the natives have become so “ civilized ” 
that they now need some restriction placed 
upon the sale of liquor. 
taining over sixteen thousand signatures, has 
been prepared, asking that all liquor shops 
shall be closed ‘“‘ where the majority of the 
inhabitants object to their existence,” and 
(whether they object or not) “in the vicinity 
of educational and religious establishments 
and places of business.” 
that the nation of India has hitherto been 
“ distinguished for habits of sobriety and ab- 
stemiousness,” but that “ its ideas and princi- 
ples have been lately unsettled by English 
education and aggressive civilization.” 


and I will give you rest.”— Matt. xi, 28. 
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*‘Locat Option ” has advanced to India, 


A memorial, con- 


The memorial states. 


—— 
TRUE REST. 

“Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 

“ For we who have believed do enter into rest.”"—Heb. iy, 3. 


Thou may’st upon thy very knees 

Have gone on many a pilgrimage, 
And far excelled ail devotees 

That ever trod this mortal stage, 
In self-inflicted agonies, 

All sinfal lusts to crucify: 

In vain thy tears, and groans, and cries— 
Rest, by such acts, thou can’st not buy. 
Thou may’st have joined some chosen sect, 

And giv’n thy saction to a creed, 
And been pronounced among th’ elect, 
And zealous been ‘n word and deed— 
Most orthodox of proselytes, 
Strict in observing seasons, days, 
Church order, ceremonies, rites, 
Constant at church to pray and praise— 
Manificent in all good works, 
That with the Gospel may be blest 
All heathen tribes, Jews, Greeks, and Turks— 
Yet still a stranger be to rest. 
For what is rest? ‘Tis not to be 
Half saint, half sinner, day by day; 
Half saved, half lost; balf bound, half free : 
Half in the fold, and half astray ; 
Faithless this hour, the next most true; 
Just half alive, balf crucified ; 
Half washed and half polluted too, 
To Christ and Belial both allied! 
Now trembling at Mount Sinai’s base— 
Anon on Calvary’s summit shouting ; 
One instant boasting of free grace— 
The next, God’s pardoning mercy doubting 
Now sinning, now denouncing sin : 
Filled with alternate joy and sorrow ; 
To-day feel all renewed within, 
But fear a sad relapse to-morrow | 


It is to glory in the Cross, 
Eadure reproach, despise the shame, 
And wisely count as dung and dross, 
All earthly grandeur, homage, fame : 
To know the Shepherd of the sheep— 
Be gentle, harmless, meek and lowly ; 
All joy, all hope, all peace—to keep ) 
Not one in seven, but all days holy! 
It is to be all prayer and praise 
Not in set form or phrase expressed, 
But ceaseless as angelic lays— 
This, only this, is CHrisTiAn Rest! 
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BUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe to 
the 3d inst. have been received. 


Great Brirarn.—In the House of Commons, on 
the 28th ult., Disraeli said that the government had 
received satisfactory assurances from the conferring 
Powers in regard to the Brussels Congress, and del- 
egates had been sent on behalf of Great Britain, 
ander instructions already made known to the 
House. 


A London telegram of the 2d inst. announced the 
death of Charles T. Beke, who, in 1851, made an 
expedition from Abyssinia into the interior of Africa, 
in search of the sources of the Nile, and penetrated 
into regions previously almost unknown, lying west 
and south of his starting-point. He was also the 
author of several publications relating to African 
geography. 

The bill for the regulation of public worship 
{anti-ritualistic) passed its third reading in the 
House of Commons on the 3d. 


France.—In the Assembly a motion for dissolu- 
tion wa3 debated on the 28th and 30th. The Min- 
ister of the Interior opposed a dissolution, reminding 
the Assembly that, by a law of Third month, 1873, 
it was pledged to vote constitutional laws before it 
dissolved. When the President’s powers were rec- 
ognized, he said, deputies could appeal to their con- 
stituents without endangering public order. Others, 
who supported the motion, argued that the prevail- 
ing uneasiness was due to the unsettled state of af- 
fairs and paralyzed trade, and that an appeal to the 
people was the only remedy. The motion was finally 
defeated, 332 yeas to 374 nays. On the 3lst,the 
question of a recess, on which a committee had re- 
ported favorably, came up. Gambetta opposed it, 
and made a strong appeal for the establishment of 
the republic, and concluded by demanding that the 
state of siege be raised. During the debate, a Le- 
gitimist member declared that he considered it his 
right and duty to do everything in his power to re- 
establish the monarchy. This caused much excite- 
ment, and.the views of the government were de- 
manded. A Minister replied that the government 
would seek, with firmness and impartiality, to make 
its powers respected by all classes. The motion to 
raise the state of siege was rejected by 366 to 282 
votes; and the motion to adjourn from the 6th inst. 
to Eleventh mouth 30th, was carried by a large ma- 
jority. 

A permanent committee, to sit during the recess, 
has been elected. It is composed of six Legitimists, 
ten members of the Moderate Right and Right Cen- 
tre, and nine of the Left, the Bonapartists being 
wholly excluded. 


Srain.—It is reported that the Spanish govern- 
ment has sent a strongly worded note to thut of 
France respecting Carlist violations of the frontier, 
complaining of various acts of French officials more 
or less actively aiding the Carlists. The wife of 
Don Carlos, who has been allowed to reside at Pau, 
has now, the Moniteur states, left that place in con- 
sequence of the representations of the French gov- 
ernment. Reports are current that Germany is dis- 
posed to take measures against the Carlists, and it 
is understood that a German squadron is about to 
be sent to the northern coast of Spain, although it 
is asserted that the object is merely to protect Ger- 
man residents. 

The Portuguese government has taken measures 
to prevent a violation of its frontier by the Car- 
1 ists. 
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Beieium.—Ino the International Congress at Brus- 
sels a committee, composed of one delegate from 
each State represented, was appointed to prepare, 
under the presidency of Baron Jomini, a report 
upon the programme or the proceedings of that 
body. The Spanish delegates, it is said, have been 
instructed from Madrid not to participate in the 
deliberations, because the government is not yet 
recognized by the other Powers. 


Avstria.—Accounts were received last week of 
very violent storms in Moravia. It is now stated 
that the damage far exceeds the first estimates, and 
that eleven villages and two towns were devastated. 
The government has sent troops to assist the inhab- 
itants. 


Prussia.—It was reported from Berlin on the 3d, 
that the Roman Catholic bishops had forwarded to 
the Government a protest, declaring that they can- 
not submit to one-sided laws, and claiming that 
legislative power in matters concerning the Church 
belongs to the Pope alone. 


Japan.—Recent accounts represent that in For- 
mosa the natives with whom the Japanese have 
been fighting have come to terms and accepted the 
flag of that country. A comet which has been ob- 
served in Japan was regarded by the people as a 
favorable omen in connection with this war. 


Inpta —It is stated that previous to the opening 
of the “ Overland mail route.” from Alexandria, in 
Egypt, to Suez, three moaths were required, even in 
a steamship, to go from London to Calcutta; bat 
that by that route the time from Southampton to 
Calcutta was reduced to ferty-two days, and to 
Bombay to twenty-six days. By the opening of the 
Suez canal, and other improvements, the time has 
been still further diminished, and, at a recent pub- 
lic meeting in Bombay, it was resolved to petition 
Parliament not to sanction any contract allowing 
more than eighteen days for mail transportation 
between Bombay and London. One hundred years 
ago, from four to seven months were required for 
the transit of a letter from Calcutta to London. 
Now the home government can communicate with 
its Indian subordinates, by telegraph, in a few 
hours, at most. 


IceLaAND.— The people of this island celebrate 
this year, the thousandth anniversary of its settle- 
ment, and in the absence of indications of the pre- 
cise date, the lst of the present month was selected 
as the day. The Danish government was to mark the 
occasion by a new charter, based on the Danish 
constitution of 1849, which gives to a local legis- 
lature, called the Althing—consisting of thirty-six 
members, of whom thirty are chosen by liberal, 
though not universal suffrage, and six nominated 
by the crown—exclusive jurisdiction of local con- 
cerns, with a Minister holding the executive power, 
resident at Copenhagen, and appointed by the King, 
but responsible to the Legislature. A Governor, 
residing in the island, will exercise his functions in 
matters of pressing importance A Iqng contest 
between the Icelanders and the Danish crown has 
been closed by the proffer and cordial acceptance 
of this charter. The King of Denmark reached 
Thorsham, in the Faroe Islands, on the 25th, on 
his way to be present at the celebration. 


Domestic.—The public debt statement for the lst 
inst. showed a decrease during the past month of 
$1,282,866.13. The total expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending Sixth month 
30th are stated as $287,133,873.17, being $3,211,- 
372.16 less than tbe preceding year. 








Vo. 





